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Written for the Youth's Cempanion 
LEARNING TO PRAY. 


Do you see the little child in this picture? 
What do you think she is doing? She is learning 
to pray. Her kind mother is kneeling there too, 
and is teaching the child some such little prayer 
as you are accustomed to say every night before 
you go to sleep. 

When you pray, do you remember that God is 
looking right into your heart? 

I will tell you about several children, and you 
may think which of them you are most like. 

Once I saw a little girl, in a cold night in De- 
cember, lie down in her warm soft bed, and fall 
fast asleep without praying. The wind whistled 
around the house where she lived, but it did not 
come near her. God had taken good care of her 
always. He had given her a good father and 
mother; and the food she ate and the clothes she 
wore, were all His. God had not forgotten her 
once that day. But she did not remember to 
thank Him for his goodness, nor did she ask him 
to take care of her through that night. 

I saw another little girl, just at night, andthought 
I would tell her the story I have just told you. 
She listened attentively to all I said. 

‘* Well,”? said she, ‘‘] am not such g wicked 
girl as that. -I say my prayers every night when 
I go to bed, and every morning too. I am glad I 
am better than that naughty girl!” 

By and by this little one was ready tu go to 
bed. She knelt down by her low chair, and began 
to say over some words as fast as she could. 
While she was in the midst of her prayer she 
stopped and turned to her sister, who stood near, 
saying, ‘‘ Come, Mary, why don’t you make haste, 
and say your prayers, so as to be ready to get in- 
to bed when I do?” 

She then finished repeating ber prayer and hur- 
ried into bed. I could not help repeating to her 
the hymn which begins, ; 

‘* When daily I kneel down to pray, 
As Lam taught to do, 

God does not care for what I say, 
Unless I feel it too.” 

At another time I saw a dear little girl, when 
she was going to rest. She had been talking of 
the Saviour as of a friend whom she loved; and 
when she knelt that night, to commit herself to his 
care, I felt that she was indeed worshipping God 
**in spirit and in truth.” She thanked her Father 
in Heaven for the kindness he had shown her that 
day. She asked him to forgive all the sin of 
which she had been guilty, and to help her to love 
him better. Then she prayed that he would bless 
her parents, her teachers, her school-mates, and 
all whom she loved. And when she rested her 











little head on her pillow that night, how sweetly 

she slept! God sent his good angels to watch 

over her while she rested. 
What a happy little girl! 


May all my dear 
readers be like her. E. 
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THE SILVER BUCKLE, OR THE SILENT MONITOR. 

Children often hear of the efficacy of prayer, 
that God will hear and answer them, and that they 
will feel happier, and become better and wiser, if 
they often go to him-in prayer. And yet, it is to 
be feared, they too often content themselves with 
repeating their morning and evening prayers, 
thinking that the exercises are all that is necessa- 
ry. They may think it inconvenient to pray at 
other times inthe day. Their studies, their work, 
or their play, may engage and interest them so 
much, that they may have no time to give to God. 
If they have been made happy, they often neglect 
to thank God at the moment of receiving the bless- 
ing, as they would do an earthly friend, when he 
confers a benefit upon them. In like manner, if 
overtuken by any vexation or accident, they will 
vent their feelings in complaints or regrets, per- 
haps without lifting their hearts to God for relief, 
and for a patient spirit, to submit to what he has 
thought best to order. God does not always an- 
swer prayer in the way that we desire; but he 
does far better. He does it in the way that he 
thinks best. If he does not free the praying child 
from trouble, he will. make him feel submissive 
and happier. The following story was related to 
me some time ago, and may perhaps. explain and 
enforce my meaning. 

‘ When I was a boy about ten years old,” said 
an elderly friend, ‘‘ I was sent to a boarding school 
many miles distant from my home. At the mo- 
ment of bidding me farewell, my mother placed in 
my hands, as a parting gift, a pair of silver shoe 
buckles, which in those days were universally 
worn. She clasped me closely, and wept bitterly, 
as she gave me the last kiss; and her sweet voice 
is still sounding in my ears. I shall never forget 
those words:—‘‘ Henry, my dear son; you are 
leaving your mother, and you can no longer kneel 
at her side, at your morning and evening prayers. 
I cannot believe that you will neglect those accus- 
tomed duties, when we are separated; but do not 
forget to lift your heart to God, sometimes in the 
course of the day. If you are happy, if you are in 
trouble, look to God in prayer. Perhaps this little 
gift may sometimes remind you of my parting in- 
junction.” 

‘© T remember I felt very unhappy for some time, 
in being separated from one whom I loved so dear. 
ly; but my school-fellows were kind and social, 
and I soon became interested in my new occupa- 
tions. ‘Though I never omitted to say my morn- 
ing and evening prayers, yet I soon lost the habit 
of repeating those intermediate prayers, which I 
had imposed upon myself immediately after leaving 
home; and though I seldom, if ever, looked at my 
buckles without thinking of my dear mother, it is 
strange I should so soon have ceased to remember 
her parting request. Perhaps I was not altogeth- 
er convinced of the necessity of praying more than 
twice a day; or perhaps I was disappointed in not 
feeling so happy as I expected from this exercise, 
because my heart was not engaged in the work 
True it was, that when I had repeated these pray- 
ers, they were merely formal and tnmeaning, 
without feeling, and without sincerity, 

‘** Time passed on, and the summer was nearly 
over, when, on a delightful afternoon, I was re- 





turning to school, in company with two of my 
school fellows, after a ramble of two hours, which 
we had been permitted to take, as a reward for 
good behaviour. The road through which we 
were passing was extremely dusty; and to avoid 
this inconvenience, as well as to get home the 
sooner, as it was getting late, one of the boys pro- 
posed taking a short cut through a large field of 
high grass which was nearly adjoining our teach- 
er’s house. Now thia was forbidden ground, as 
the master had strictly enjoined us some time be- 
fore never to go through that field, for which he 
had his own reasons, 

‘* We stopped for a few moments to consider, 
whether we had better obey, or disobey; but the 
thought that we should probably be punished for 
having overstaid the time allotted for our walk, de- 
cided us to choose the shorter way. So through 
the forbidden ficld we went. We walked along in 
silence through the thick high grass, each one con- 
scious that he was not acting exactly right; and 
the difficulty we had in getting along, made it ap- 
pear as if this way was quite as long as the other. 

‘* We all felt relieved when we reached the end 
of the field, and ‘‘ I’m right glad we are out of - 
that wearisome place!” were the first words I ut- 
tered. They had scarcely fallen from my lips, 
when casting my eyes accidentally on my foot, I 
discovered that one of my buckles was gone! I 
cannot describe the thrill of anguish that rent my 
heart at that moment. My mother’s parting gift! 
How could I give it up? It was almost like part- 
ing with her very self. I must return to look for 
it; and with entreaties and tears I besought my 
companions to go back with me. With great dif- 
ficulty they were prevailed upon to accompany me 
in the search, as it was nearly dark, and if they 
were not at the schuol house at the ringing of the 
bell they would be severely punished. They were 
disinterested enough, when they saw my great dis- 
tress, to hasten back with me. But what a hope- 
less, weary task was before us! The great field 
with its high grass, presented to us no path, no 
track by which we might be enabled to retrace our 
footsteps. 

‘* We separated, and wandered back and forth 
as well as we were able, endeavoring to find the 
path through which we had passed, and regain my 
lost treasure. But to no purpose was our search. 
The two boys at length exclaimed, ‘‘It’s of no 
use, Henry. We may as well give it up. And 
we run hard, we may perhaps, reach home before 
we are found out.” So I told them to go and 
leave me, and that I would soon follow them; and 
I again turned back into the field, and walked on 
till I was entirely surrounded by the grass. 

‘* How unhappy, how desolate I felt! It seem- 
ed as if nobody in the world could feel so wretch- 
ed as I; the more so, as there was none to feel for 
me, and my trouble appeared without remedy. 
‘* What shall I do?” I exclaimed. ‘‘Is there not 
one friend who can pity or relieve me? If my 
dear mother were here, even she ”—I stopped, as 
my eye rested on the remaining buckle. For an 
instant the parting scene was before me, and my 
mother’s last words again sounded in my ears, ‘‘if 
you are happy, if you are in trouble, look to God in 
prayer.” Involuntarily I fell upon my knees. I 
did look to God in prayer. I felt that there was 
one friend, who could pity and relieve, and how 
happy was itto goto Him! It seemed as I had 
never prayed before. Though I did plead for the 
recovery of my mother’s prized gift, yet I prayed 
that God would enable me to submit to his will 
with patience and cheerfulness; and before I rose 
from my knees, I thought I was perfectly willi 
that God should relieve me in the way he thougit 
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best. What a change in my feelings was effected 


by that short prayer! A heavy load seemed taken 
off my heart; and feeling that God would order 
all things aright, it was almost with a light step 
that I hastened homeward. I still continued my 
search, and in a few moments, almost wild with 
joy, 1 snatched my long sought buckle, as it lay 
shining at tiny feet! 

‘I knelt again to pour out my thanks for this 
striking instance of the goodness of God; and | 
then felt that if it-was bappy to pray in trouble, it 
was most ‘happy to give thanks for deliverance from 
that trouble. From that hour I resolved to begin 
a new course of life, and that when Iwas happy, 
when I was in trouble, I would look up to God in 
prayer. 

‘* I ran swiftly home, and although it was almost 
dark when I reached it, yet owing to some unu- 
sual engagement of our teacher, the bell had not 
yetrung. My absence had not therefore been per- 
eeived, and my disobedience might not have been 
discovered. But I felt that concealment was only 
increasing my guilt, and pressing heavily upon my 
conscience. So, as soon as my teacher had taken 
his seat, I walked up to him and related my story, 
leaving out only the names of my dompanions, 
which | begged he would not make me disclose. 
¥ had scarcely finished speaking, however, before 
they both stood at my side; each declaring that 
‘he had persuaded me to go through the forbidden 
field, and entreating the master to forgive me and 
punish them. 

‘* Our'teacher, who was the clergyman of the 
village, was’ affected by, and much interested ‘in 
all that lie had heard. He spoke to us seriously 
and impressively, and hoped the lesson I had learn- 
ed, might be profitable to my companions like- 
wise; adding, “‘ My young friends, with this evi- 
dence of repentance on your part, and in my pres- 
ént state of feeling regarding the occurrences of 
the afternoon, I could not consistently punish you, 
and I hope that Henry’s experience may induce 
many of this little flock to adopt this motto: as their 
rule in life, ‘‘ When we are happy, when we are in 


“trouble, we will go to God in prayer.” — Child’s Mag. 








DESCRIPTIVE. 


, Written for the Youth's Companion. 
_ A WAR ADVENTURE, 
[Concluded from page 118.] 

Juliana.. Mother, I think you did not finish the 
story you commenced about young Smith. Will 

ou please to tell us whether he recovered from 
the dreadful beating he received when he run the 
gauntlet. 

Mother. Yes, my dear, his recovery was very 
rapid, and with the assistance of a staff, he was soon 
able to walk upon the battlements of the fort. 
«While thus occupied on a certain day, his atten- 
tion was attracted by a great bustle in the fort. 
The gate was soon filled with crowds of Indians, 
armed, painted, and. exhibiting frightful appearan- 
ces. Being reinforced by a small detachment of 
French, they commenced their march. The num. 
ber was small, not exceeding four hundred, ‘and 
he svon learned that they were sent against Brad- 
dock, who was now within a few miles of the fort. 
But on account of the inferiority in number, he 
thought: they would certainly be destroyed, and 
looked forward to the arrival of Braddock with 
joyful anticipation, thinking that then he should be 
_deliverec from captivity. 

J. 1 think he must almost: have died for joy. 

- M. He-was probably too much elated, and this 
prepared him for a more woeful disappointment. 
In the afternoon of the same day a messenger ar- 
rived, announcing the intelligence, that the Eng- 
lish had been surrounded, and were cut down in 
heaps; that instead of attempting to make their es- 
cape, they appeared like men frightened out of 
their senses, and concluded by saying, they would 
-all be killed before sunset. 

J. How did Smith feel then? 

M. The .intelligence fell like a thunderbolt 
spon him. He then saw himself irretrievably in 











the power of the savages, and could look forward 


to nothing but torture or endless captivity. He 
waited, anxiously, for further intelligence, still 
hoping that the fortune of the day would change. 
But about sunset, he heard, at a distance, the well 
known scalp halloo, followed by wild, quick, joyful 
shrieks, and accompanied by long continued 
firing. ‘This too seriously announced the fate of 
theday. About dusk, the pasty returned tothe fort, 
driving before them twelve British regulars, strip- 
ped naked, and with their faces painted black! an 
evidence that the unhappy wretches were devoted 
to death. Next came the Indians, displaying their 
bloody scalps, of which they had immense num- 
bers. They were dressed in the scarlet coats, 
sashes, and military hats of the soldiers. Behind 
came a train of baggage horses, laden with piles of 
scalps, canteens, and all the accoutrements of 
British soldiers; The savages appeared frantic 
with joy, and when Smith beheld them entering 
the fort, dancing, yelling, brandishing their red 
tomahawks, and waving their scalps in the air, 
while the great guns in the fort replied to the in- 
cessant discharge of the rifles, he says, it looked 
as though hell had given a holiday, and was turn- 
ing loose its inhabitants upon the upper world. 
The most melancholy spectacle was the band of 
prisoners. They appeared dejected and anxious. 
Poor fellows! They had but a few months before 
left London, and we may easily imagine their feel- 
ings, and the strange and dreadful spectacle around 
them. The yells of delight and congratulation 
were scarcely over, when those of vengeance be- 
gan. ‘The devoted prisoners were led out of ‘the 
fort to the banks of the Alleghany, and there burn- 
ed to death with the most awful tortures. Smith 
stood upon the battlements, and witnessed the 
shocking spectacle. The prisoner was tied to the 
stake with his hands raised above his head, strip- 
ped naked, and surrounded by Indians. They 
would touch him with red hot irons, and stick his 
body full of pine splinters, and set them on fire, 
drowning the shrieks of the victim in the yells of 
delight with which they danced around him. His 
companions, in the mean time, stood in groups 
near the stake, and had a foretaste of what was 
reserved for each of them. As fast as one prison- 
er died under the torture, another filled the place 
until the whole perished. 

Two or three days after this shocking specta- 
cle, most of the Indian tribés dispersed, and re- 
turned to their homes. Young Smith was de- 
manded of the French, by the tribe to whom he 
belonged, and was immediately surrendered into 
their hands. 

J. Mother, it seems to me I never -can forget 
how awful it was to burn to death-those poor sol- 
diers, 

MV. Yes, my dear, it was awful in the extreme. 
Yet they could destroy only the body. But you 
must remember that there is one, who can destroy 
both soul and body in hell. R. E. 








THE NURSERY. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORIES FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 

I wonder why it is I think so much about little 
Meta. It must be because she was a good girl 
and always tried to do what she knew to be right, 
even if it were often unpleasant at the time; yet 
she was sure that if she did not do what she knew 
was pleasing to the Lord, and to the kind parents 
he had given her, that she would: be always un- 
happy. Meta loved to think how good the Lord 
was toher. When Meta was avery little girl, 
and did not know how to read, she used to think 
the Lord’s day was quite a long day. 

Once 1 remember she put her pretty wax doll 
in its little cradle on Saturday afternoon, and told 
her mother she would not take it >from the eradle 
till Monday morning. But after the pleasant bells 
had done ringing on the Sabbath, and her mother 
had gone to church, I gave Meta some pictures 
to luok-at, and took a book to read; soon I heard a 
whispering inthe corner. ‘*Whatare you doing?” 











I asked; Meta jumped up and ran to me with her 
wax doll in her arms, ‘‘ Dolly is a wicked doll,” 
said she, ‘‘ because Frank says—‘ This is the day 
when Christ arose, so early from the dead, and 
should we keep our eyelids closed, and waste our 
hours in bed!’”’ I told Meta that the doll was 
made by men, and had no mind {o think what was 
right, and reminded her of her promise to her 
mother. Meta went and put the doll away, and 
when she catiie “and sat in my Jap she asked, 
‘* won’t dolly remember all thé com-mand-ments [| 
told her?” 

When her mother returned, Meta ran and told 
how she had forgotten her promise; ‘‘ but I was 
not selfish, ma,” she said, ‘‘ for when I saw aunt 
wasireading, I didn’t-make any noise. O, 1 wish I 
could read, ma!” Frank told Meta he would 
teach her to read, but she soon grew weary of 
saying the letters over, and then she counted her 
blessings; and when-she had counted a great many 
kind things which the Lord had done to make her 
good and happy, Meta wished very much that she 
could read the Bible, ‘and learn what her Heavenly 
Father wished her to do; and her mother told her 
if she did-all she knew was right, that she would 
please her Heavenly Father as much as she would 
when she grew older, and could read His holy 
word, 

Meta.can read the Bible now, and as she has most 
all the week to play in, she loves to pass the pre- 
cious Lord’s day in doing something better. I 
miss Meta much when the Sabbath comes, because 
she always enjoys itso much __I hope, little girls, 
that you will be so good, that should you go away, 
your friends will love to think of you, and will long 
to see you again, as J do dear little Meta. Lira. 





[The following is from the pen ef an English traveller, and 
as it pourtrays the kindness of her heart towards children, it 
may interest the young readers of the Youth’s Companion. ] 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
‘*My little friend Charley, and three of his 


companions had been long preparing for the pretty 
show of the German Christmas Tree. The cook 
had carefully broken her eggs in the middle for 
some weeks, that Charley might have the shells 
for cups; and they were gilt and colored very 
prettily. We were sent for before dinner, and 
we took up two round faced boys by the way. It 
was desirable that our preparations should be com- 
pleted before the little folks should begin to arrive, 
and we were all engaged in putting on the last of 
the seven dozen of wax-tapers, and in fillling the 
gilt egg cups, and gay paper cornucopize with com- 
fits, lozenges, and barley-sugar. The tree was 
the top of a young fir, planted in a tub, which was 
ornamented with moss. Bright dolls and other 
whimsies, glittered in the evergreen; and there 
was not a twig which had not something sparkling 
upon it. When the sound of wheels was heard 
we had just finished; and we shut up the tree by 
itself in the front drawing-room while we went into 
the other, trying to look as if nothing was gcing 
to happen. Charley looked a good deal like him- 
self, only now and then twisting himself about in 
an unaccountable fit of giggling. It was a very 
large party; besides children, there were papas, 
mamas, aunts, uncles, and elder sisters. When 
all were come, we shut out the cold; the great 
fire burned clearly, and the cheeks of the chil- 
dren grew rosier and their eyes brighter every 
moment. I left the children and got away to help 
light up the tree. 

It looked beautiful; the room seemed in a blaze; 
and the ornaments were so well hung on, that no 
accident happened, except that one pretty dolls 
dress took fire. There was a sponge tied toa 
stick to put out any accidental blaze, and no 
harm ensued. The children poured in; but ina 
moment every voice was hushed. Their faces 
were upturned to the blazing tree, all eyes wide 
open, all lips parted, all steps arrested. Nobody 
spoke; only Charley leaped for joy. At lasta 
quick pair of eyes discovered there was something 
eatable, and from that moment the babble began, 
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They were told they might get what they could 
without burning themselves; and we tall people 
kept watch and helped them with good things from 
the higher branches. 

I have little doubt that the Christmas Tree, will 
become one of the must flourishing exotics of 
New England.” 


Miss Martineau’s “ Retrospect of Western Travels,”—page 188. 
EL EE LE TE 
THE STILTS. 

Little boys think they -know more than older 
people. When their parents tell them to take 
care, they think there is no danger. In this way 
children are often hurt. They are foolish, and 
will not do as they are bidden. Always mind 
what your parents tell you; they know a great 
deal more than you. 

Do you see those boys walking. about on stilts? 
They feel very great, because the stilts lift them 
up. They areas tall as men. Children like to 
gcem tall and manly. I wish they were as fond of 
being good. 

Paul’s m ther said to him, Paul, come here. 
Paul came to his mother, and she said, My son, 
you are tuo little to be getting up on high stilts. 
The bigger boys may do sv, but I am afraid you 
will hurt yourself. Ono, mother, I am not afraid; 
I can walk very well on the stilts. His mother 
said, Paul, you must obey me. Do not try to 
walk on stilts any more. 

Paul bit his lip, and hung down his head. He 
pouted and looked sour. He was angry with his 
mother. O how wicked! O how unthankful! 
He forgot how many long nights his poor mother 
had watched him when he was a sick baby. 

Little children, never look sullen and cross at 
your dear parents. God sees this, and is very 
much displeased. Love your father and your 
-mother, for this pleases God. Did Paul obey his 
mother? [ will tell you. He went out into the 
street, and sat upon a large stone. Presently, he 
saw two boys come by with their stilts. Paul said 
to himself, I do not care for what mother says. 
Oh what a wicked thought! God heard what 
Paul said in his mind. It is the: Devil who puts 
such things into. the minds of children. Resist 
the devil, and he will flee from you. 

Paul did not resist the devil. He was full of 
wicked thoughts. He ran in and got his stilts. 
Then he got upon them, and walked about through 
the gutters, and puddles, and muddy places. At 
last he saw the other boys tying the stilts fast to 
their legs, so that they might walk without hold- 
ing them with their hands. He did so too. Just 
as he began to walk on them in this way, a large 
hog ran under him and knocked him down. When 
they lifted him up, his leg was broken in two 


places. Children, obey your parents. 
p yy P [S. S. Friend. 
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From the Christian Intelligencer. 

BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS, 

I was sitting, book in hand, behind the blinds of 
my parlor window, a short time since, when I ob- 
served a fine little fellow coming up the street, 
whose appearance: immediately interested me. 
He looked to be about eleven’ years old, and had 
one of those bright open couatenances, which 
make one feel as if the most secret thoughts were 
but thinly veiled by it. Over one shoulder was 
slung a green satchel, full of books, and in his 
hand he carried very carefully a little boat, neatly 
painted in stripes, with its paper sails unfurled, 
and its gay colored flag hoisted. A strong ex- 
pression of satisfaction, such as a person expe- 
riences when some long desired object is attained, 
played round his mouth and danced in his eye. 
Just as he came near the window, and I was be- 
ginning to regret losing sight of him, the gutter, 
swollen by a recent shower, caught his view, and 
he stooped down to launch his tiny vessel. Fora 
few moments he was thus engaged, with his. back 
towards me, and I ceased to watch his motions, 
Presently I heard a splash—an exclamation of sur- 








prise—and a loud, rude’ laugh. Turning my 


head, | perceived an insolent looking boy stand- 
ing near, his hand filled with pebbles, one of which 
had evidently been the cause of great. confusion. 
My young hero of the green satchel was standing, 
one foot in the gutter, trying to save his disman- 
tled vessel; now, alas, a little more than a wreck, 
in danger of driving far out to sea. It was mani- 
festly his design to make for some near port, where 
she might refit; meanwhile there stood the boy, 
ready with another stone, is case the unfortunate 
vessel'came within shot. Not a word of anger or 
reproach escaped the lips of the litt!e sailor, though 
his crimson cheek and indignant eye showed that 
he felt the outrage. With some trouble he suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of his boat, quickly 
tore off the muddy, ragged sails and flag, dropped 
the naked hull into his satchel, and began to wipe 
his clothes with his handkerchief; for the stone 
which had wrecked his boat, had well besprinkled 
them with mud. 

The malicious boyseemed as much surprised 
as myself, at the dignified conduct of the little 
boatman, and looked as if he were considering 
whether or not it proceeded from cowardice; but 
the whole appearance of the Jad contradicted such 
an idea—he had a look of courage and indepen- 
dence that nobody could mistake. I felt certain 
he must be acting from some grand motive, and 
was burning with curiosity to know what it was. 
The bad boy, also, seemed to discover that he had 
mistaken his man, and walked slowly off, content- 
ing himself with calling him all manner of names, 
when at a safe distance. I then threw open the 
blind, and congratulated the boy on having so 
well managed to avoid a quarrel, lamenting, also, 
the loss cf his boat. He was rather surprised to 
see any one so near, but remarked, that ‘‘ it was 
a good deal his own fault that his boat was spoil- 
ed, for Charley Field advised him not to try her 
till he got home; but the place was such a famous 
one, it tempted him!” ‘‘ Well; my little fellow, 
said I, it is some consolation, that you did not lose 
your temper as well as your boat! Pray tell me 
how you were able to control it so well?” ‘‘ Oh, 
I was very angry, and I’ not over it yet; she 
was such a first rate sailer; and I built her all 
myself, (only Charley Field help me rig her)—I 
should like to flog that fellow yet!—but I won’t; 
I'll go and show her to Charley.” ‘* Don’t be in 
haste, my friend,” said I, ‘* you have not told me 
yet how you learned to keep your temper—stay a 
minute, can’t you? and tell me about it.” ‘* It is 
not much, ma’am, only I am learning to govern 
myself, that I may be able to joina ‘‘ Juvenile 
Peace Society,” we have in our school. But if 
you want to know who helps me to keep my tem- 
per down,” said the boy with animation, ‘ it’s 
Charley Field.” ‘* Who is Charley Field, my 
dear? and how can he help you in such a case?” 
said I with increased surprise. ‘‘Oh he’s one of 
our big boys, and he helps us all in a great many 
ways, and every body loves him. If any of the 
boys have hard thoughts about any of the rest, or 
any sort of trouble, he talks it all over with us, 
and brings us all friends again. And sometimes 
when he sees what trouble | have to keep. from 
getting angry, he tells me about our Saviour, 
and how he would have acted—and he tells me 
how my passionate feelings will mortify me when 
I am a man, if I don’t get the better of them now. 
Oh, it would take a great while, to tell how kind 
he is to me!—nobody knows how kind?” ‘* One 
thing more, and I will not detain you: ‘The ‘* Ju- 
venile Peace Society,” tell me aboyt that—was 
that Charley’s work, too?”’ ‘* Yes, ma’am, it was. 
Two or three years ago, before he came to school, 
there was always some quarrelling going on, and 
half the boys hated the masters; but now we have 
our ‘* Society,” and the masters all belong to it 
and a great many of the boys; and it makes every 
thing very different. The rule is to stand on trial 
a month, and if you get angry in that time, with 
any body out of school or in, you muat take an- 
other month; because nobody can be. a member 
unless they can keep the peace with every one, 


= = xn er 
I thought I .was safe through my trial once before, 
but [ got angry with my little sister just on the last 
day, and had to begin all over again. This month 
is more than half out now, and Charley says he 
thinks I’ll stand it thistime!”’ ‘* And now tell me, 
how may a stranger distinguish the ‘ Juveniles” 
from other boys? Have they a badge or asign?” 
‘** Yes, ma’am, both—Charley says their badge is 
‘* Silence,’’ and when you see two boys disputing, 
the one that yields first, gives the ‘‘ sign.” 
Happy, excellent Charley, | exclaimed to my- 
self, as the boy turned away, ‘‘ Blessed ”’ indeed, 
thrice blessed ‘‘ are the peacemakers.” Meta, 
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WE MAY ASK AMISS. 
[From Conversations on Prayer, a new publication of the American 
Sunday School Union.) 

‘* Mother, if God is so willing to give us good 
things, when we ask for them, what is the reason 
that people do not always get what they pray for? 
I have heard a great many prayers that 1 think 
have never been answered; and I have prayed a 
great many times for things that I have never re- 
ceived.” 

‘* My dear, it is not because God does not mind 
his promises. It is because people do not always 
ask aright. The apustle James says: ‘ Ye ask, 
and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may 
consume it upon your lusts,’ ”’ 

**T do not know what lusts means, mother.” 

‘The word lust, my dear, may be understood 
differently, according to the connexion in which it 
is used. Here, I suppose, it means selfish desires, 
You may desire good things for no other reason 
than to gratify yourself, without any regard to the 
glory of God, the good of others, or even your 
own eternal good. You may ask for the Holy 
Spirit, for the sake of the comfort which you think 
He will give you; you may ask God to forgive 
your sins, because you are afraid he will punish 
you, and not because you hate stn, or desire His 
favor and love; or you may pray for the Holy 
Spirit, because you wish to have the name of being 
very religious. All this would be asking amiss, 
to consume it upon your lusts. But that you may 
understand my meaning, I will suppose a few 
cases. Suppose you come to me and say, ‘‘Moth- 
er, I want something.” ‘‘ What do you want, 
my dear?” ‘*I donot know, mother. You told 
me to ask you, when I wanted any thing. I want 
something now.”” Doyou think | should give yon 
any thing?” 

‘*No, mother; you would think I was trifling 
with you; and you would be displeased, aud send 
me away.” 

‘* But people often pray just in that way. The 
time has come for them to pray; and they think 
they must say something; and so they go and 
pray to God, without feeling sensible of their 
wants. In fact, they do not really desire anything 
in particular. Such prayers are trifling with God, 
and he will not answer them.” ‘ 

‘** But, mother, should we let the time go by, 
without praying, when we do not feel sensible of 
our wants?” : 

‘* No, my dear; we ought to have a deep sense 
of our wants, all the time, and to maintain a spirit 
of prayer, so that we shall be prepared at any 
time to pray aright. But, if our stated time: for 
prayer comes, and finds our hearts cold, so that 
we cannot tell what to pray for, we should think 
over our wants, and read God’s word; and think 
how willing he is to give us what we need, till our 
hearts are warmed with holy desires, and we are 
prepared to ask God in earnest for things that we 
sincerely desire. But, suppose you come and ask 
me for some cakes, when I know you are not hun- 
gry, but only want them to please your taste, and 
gratify your appetite, do you think I would give 
them to you?” 

‘‘I think you ought not to give them to me, 
mother; for they would only hurt me.” 





‘* Well, if you ask me for a new dress, when | 
know you waat it only for the sake of gratifying 
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your vasity, by appearing in fine clothes, ought I 
to give it to you?” 

“No, mother; it would do me more hurt than 

« Well, God sees your heart all the time; and 
he knows how you feel about every thing you ask. 
And if you ask for his blessing to gratify your sel- 
fish feelings, or your vanity, he will not give you 
the things you pray for. He abhors such prayers. 
‘* Lying lips,” says Solomon, ‘‘ are an abomina- 
tion to the Lord.” But, if I should promise to 
give you every thing you ask for, you would not 
think, I meant to say that I would give them to 
you, if you ask for them in any of these ways that 
I have mentioned.” 

‘No, mother; and if I should ask so, and you 
should not give me what I ask for, you would not 
break your promise.” 

‘* Neither does the Lord break hi protnise, 
when he refuses to give people what they ask, 
when they do not ask aright.” ' 

‘* Well, mother, do teach me how to pray aright, 
so that God will give me what I ask for.” 

{will try to do so, my dear; but we have 
talked long enough this time.” 








VA 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
The Deserted Charch. 

Passing along the highway of one of our country 
towns a few weeks since, I noticed an old meeting- 
house, whose antiquated appearance reminded me of 
other days. It stood like a relic of a former age, It 
was built in ancient style. And its antiquated ap- 
pearance bespoke decay. The paint was mostly 
gone; shingles were missing, clapboards were loose, 
and windows were broken. It had lost its former 
beauty, and appeared to be crumbling to ruins. 

I learned that the church was forsaken, A new 
place of worship had been provided, and the old one 
was left to be a sport for the winds, and a mark for 
the storm. And so thought I, our bodies will soon be 
worn out and thrown aside. ‘hey will be teft to 
moulder in the dust.’ Aud so the earth will, by and 
by, become old, worn out, and he thrown aside, as 
worthless. What a lesson! Everything goipg to 
decay. Soon, all our churches will be deserted. All 
our houses will be forsaken. Our bodies will be 
lifeless clay. The first heavens, and the first earth 
will pass away. Wise, then, and happy is he, who 
when his earthly house of this tabernacle shall be dis- 
solved, shall have a house not made with hands, a 
building of God, eternal in the heavens. Pivermm. 

. 
—p>— 
Nannery Discipline. 
[From a Paris Paper.) 

“ The Convent de St. Claire, at Dombes-leseaux, 
has lately been the theatre of a catastrophe which 
has plunged a highly respectable family into the 
deepest grief by the loss of a beloved child, and 
ereated u deep sympathy among the inhabitants of 
that part.of the community—as much, indeed, from 
the melancholy nature of the circumstance itself as 
from the unexampled manner in which it took place. 
Monsieur and Madame B had placed their only 
child, a beautiful girl ten years of age, in the above 
mentioned convent, conducted by Ursuline nuns dur- 
ing several years, and enjoying a high reputation as 
an establishment for female education. he unfor- 
tunate child, Louise B , it appears, had incurred 
the punishment of the cachot, or prison—the usual 
mode of correction adopted in French schools, and 
was in consequence, shut up in the place used for 
that purpose. It was observed that the moment the 
door was closed upon the child her screams were 
heightened to a remarkable degree, but no particular 
importance was attached to the circumstance, and she 
was left in the cachot, situated at the bottom of the 

arden, and at such a distance from the house that 
ti; cries were inaudible to the inmates. About an 
hour after the child had been shut up, a violent knock- 
ing was heard at the outer gate of the convent, which 
being opened, a laboring man, whe happened to be 
conducting a cart along the road, which passes near 
. the premises, presented himself, and in an authorita- 
tive tone demanded, ‘‘ whom they were murdering in 
the convent?” adding that he had distinctly heard the 
sighs and groans of a dying person proceeding from 
the premises at the bottom of the garden, and insist- 
ed on knowing the cause. The nuns immediately 
explained to the man the fact of the child’s imprison- 
ment, and assured him that his imagination had at- 








tached more importance to the matter than was 
necessary. ‘The man neyertheless insisted upon see- 
ing the child, and the nuns were ultimately compell- 
ed by his positive and determined air to accede to his 
request, and they had no sooner arrived at the spot 
where the child was confined than the convulsive 
sobs and faint sighs which struck their ears excited 
apprehensions for her safety. ‘The door was imme- 
diately opened, when a spectacle of indescribable 
horror presented itself. The unhappy child was ly- 
ing on the ground in a state of the most agonizing 
convulsions, and a cat employed iv tearing away the 
flesh trom her neck and face. Every effort was had 
recourse to in order to save the life of the child, but 
such was the nature of the wounds inflicted on the 
neck and face of the unhappy sufferer that she ex- 
pired three days after the event, in a state of the most 
horrid delirium, It' is supposed that the cat, which 
happened to be shut up with the child, became in the 
first instance frightened by her screams, and subse- 
quently infuriated.” 
—<@— 
A Boy taken by a Bear, ° 

A letter, published in the Bangor Whig and Courier, 
dated Linneus, Washington County, Me. Nov. 19, 1838, says, 

* Last evening, about 7 o’clock, Mr. Isaac Saun- 
ders’s on James, who is about eight years of age, was 
sent to the barn to feed the cattle, and while return- 
ing therefrom to the house, (the distance from the 
barn to the house is about 40 rods) had his attention 
arrested by the appearance of a huge black object di- 
rectly ahead of him. He stood still for a moment, 
not knowing whether to advance orretreat. At length 
he concluded to go ahead, when the bear rose up on 
his hind legs, and put himself in an attitude to receive 
the youngster with his fore paws. The boy perceiv- 
ing the attitude of-the bear, and his apparent deter- 
mination to maintain his ground, gave a loud screech, 
and turned and ran towards the barn. At this, the 
bear started in pursuit, and came up with the boy, 
who was still screeching. Just as the men in the 
house, who had heard the alarm, were approaching 
the theatre of action, the bear sgized the hoy, with 
his fure paws, raised himself again upon his hind 
legs, and started with his prey with all possible des- 
patch for the woods, ‘The men hotly pursued him 
tor some three quarters of a mile, when the bear 
finding himself but a few feet ahead of his pursuers 
turned around and stood face to face with them, when 
the men, each of whom was armed with an axe, made 
a motion to give him a gentle tap upon the head, but 
his left paw was ready for a fend-off, while he held 
the boy tightly with his right one. ‘The men finding 
it was useless to fight with axes, one of them started 
for the house after a gun, which he loaded with buck 
shot, and returned tothe woods. On his arrival at 
the scene of battle, the bear in attempting to turn and 
try leg-bail again, was shot through the left side of 
his body, which brought him to the ground, and caus- 
ed him to relinquish his hold of the boy, who scam- 
pered home more frightened than hurt, having receiv- 
ed no other harm than a most unconscionable hug- 
ging. Mr. Saunders took the bear to his house 
skinned and dressed him, and I have just finished my 
supper, which was made partly of a portion of bis 
flesh, The bear weighed when dressed 362 pounds, 
and is said to be the largest ever caught in this ion. 

For some time past, a number of persons have had 
depredations committed on, their stock, by some wild 
animal or animals, Sheep have heen slaughtered 
repeatedly, and in one or two instances, swine and 
even cows, have been attacked and killed. One ae 
Mr. David Rollins, for instance, has lost two fine 
cows, and I have been compelled to drive ny eattle 
into the barn for security. Yours, &e, 

; — > 
Death by a Bear. 

The Philadelphia Gazette gives the particulars of 
a horrible affair which occurred at Camden on Satur- 
lay. It seems that the proprietors of the Columbia 
Gardens in that town have for some time had on their 
premises a very larve bear, brought from the Rocky 
Mountains which they have kept chained. In the 
absence of both proprietors, a little boy, a grand son 
of one of théin, (Mr. Edmonds,) was running alone 
in the garden, when the bear rushed out towards him 
with such force, that the chain was snapped in twain 
The animal then seized the child, whose cries brought 
out a man wholly unarmed and unprepared to rescue 
the boy. He returned and found a pitchfork, with 
which he assailed the bear, who retreated: holding 
with a severe grasp upon the child, At the entrance 
of his lair, he dropped his victim, but riot until life 
was totally extinct. ‘The animal then escaped to the 
neighboring woods, where, after numerous di 


v scharges 
of muskets, he was killed. 8 
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From the Sunday School Journat. 
MY MOTHER KNELT IN PRAYER, 


When, in my boyhood’s gladsome day, 
My heart was light as air, 
I wandered to a lonely room, 
- Where mother knelt in prayer. 


Her hands were clasped in fervency, 
Her lips moved without sound; 

Yet, awe-struck, solemuly I felt 
I stood on holy ground. 

My mother, all-entranced in prayer, 
My presence heeded not; 
reverently turned away 
In silence from the spot. 


My gentle mother never knew 
That I had seen her pray 

In secrecy; but I revered 
Her doubly from that day. 


She died; and I, an orphan since 
Through many cares have strayed; 
But God has kept me,—and } feel 
He heard her when she prayed. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 1838. 
—<@>—— 
ADVICE FROM A BEE, 


Pretty bee, pray tell me why, 

Thus from flower to flower you fly, 
Culling sweets the livelong day, 
Never leaving off to play ?— 


Little child, Pll tell you why, 

Thus from flower to flower I fly, 
Let the cause thy thoughts engage, 
From thy youth to riper age. 
Summer flowers will soon be o’er, 
Winter comes, they bloom no more; 
Finest days will soon be past, 
Brightest suns will set at last. 


Little child, now learn of me, 
Let thy youth the seed-time he; 
And when wintry age shall come, 
Richly bear thy harvest home. 


oe See 
THE ROSE. 


The modest rose delightful blooins 
Within the lonely dale, 

And sheds around its rich perfumes 
On every passing gale. 


So may you bud and blossom fair,— 
By dews of Hermon fed,— 

And on religion’s green parteere 
Your sacred odor shed. 


May winds of sorrow, sin, nor guile, 
Ne’er keenly on you blew; 

And, sheltered from temptation’s wile, 
No dangers may you know. 


And when the frosts of age have come, 
And you from earth are riven, 
O may you then still lovelier bloom, 
Eternally in heaven.—S. S. Visiter. 
—— 


THE SLEEPING CHILD. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


A brook went dancing on its way, 
From bank to valiey leaping, 
And by its sunny margin lay 
A lovely infant sleeping. 
The murmur of the purling stream 
Sroke not the spell which bound him, 
Like music breathing in his dream, 
A lullaby around bim. 
It is a lovely sight to view, 
Within this world of sorrow, 
One spot which still retains the hue 
That earth from heaven may borrow ; 
And such was this—a scene so fair 
Arrayed in summer brightness, 
And one young being resting there, 
One sou} of radiant whiteness ! 
What happy dreams, fair child, are given, 
‘To cast their sunshine o’er thee ? 
What cord unites thy soul to heaven, 
Where visions glide before thee ? 
For wondering smiles of clowiless mirth 
O’er thy glad featares beaming, 
Say not a thought—a form of earth 
Alloye thine hour of dreaming ! 
Sleep, lovely babe !—for time’s cold touch 
Shall make these visions wither ; 
Youth, and the dreams which charm so mueh, 
Shall fade and fly together. . 
Then sleep! while sleep is pure and mild, 
Ere earthly ties grow stronger, 
When thou shalt be no more a child; 
And dream of heaven no longer. 


T. MeK. 
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A CARD.—I hereby gratefully acknowledge the yee " of 
from the Juvenile Sewing Society, in the Second eon he 
ciety in Medford, to constitute me a life member of the 


Sabbath School Society. Guanente eee” 





